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BOOKS. 


eee 
THE TURN OF THE TIDE.* 
Ir the time has not yet come when we may affirm with regard 
to so-called Realistic literature in France, “ Ue Roi est mort,” 
it is certainly at hand; but it yet remains to be seen whether 
we shall be able to hail the new Symbolist school with the 
words, “ Vive le Roi!” The whole movement towards a purer 
literature,a more poetical ideal, and a complicated symbolism, 
will be watched with interest on this side of the water, where 
we ourselves are wavering between several schools of literary 
expression, and where we can point to few pre-eminently great 
novelists or original thinkers to prove to the world that we are 
jn advance of our neighbours. Indeed, we may almost say that, 
with the exception of Shakespeare and Scott, France has always 
taken the lead in the realm of fiction and art, and that her rest- 
less activity, like a troubled sea, casts up beautiful shells and 
seaweed, as well as ugly wreckage, upon the various shores 
yound which the tide of her mental energy ebbs and flows. 
The critics and the writers of magazine articles on both 
sides of the Channel are striving to prophesy rightly con- 
cerning this new turn of the tide; they all agree, and this is 
indeed a good sign, that anything is better than Zolaism, but 
they are strangely puzzled when called upon to tell us the real 
worthof the Symbolists. Will these latter reform literature, will 
they clear away the offal of Realism, and make a clean sweep 
of all the filth —or will they merely substitute something 
which, if certainly better than Zolaism, will prove of little 
real use in strengthening the mind of the masses, but will give 
them merely subtle poison instead of undisguised arsenic ? 
The nineteenth century is closing upon many strange 
human complications, und not the least strange is this 





ereat 
question of its literature, a literature which, for good or for 
evil, is one of the greatest powers of our time; so that it is no 
wonder that many are anxious to know what will be the end 
of this spiritualisation of thought in France. Any question 
that affects French literature affects us now far more than it 
did at the beginning of this century, when the great inter- 
national literary engine had hardly begun to be set in motion, 
and when it was not possible, as it now is, to procure transla- 
tions of our neighbour’s thoughts almost as soon as the 
originals appear; so that English or French ideas are im- 
mediately wafted with strange rapidity over an area undreamt 
of even sixty years ago. 

If the French critic M. Brunetiére is himself puzzled by 
the new school, it is hardly for us to prophesy with certainty 
about his countrymen ; but his remarks, in the early part of this 
year, in the Revue des Deuw Mondes are full of wisdom. This 
is his weleome to the Symbolists :— 

“Encore que la plume de nos symbolistes ne soit pas toujours 
chaste, ni leur imagination remplie d’idées parfaitement pures, 
félicitons-les done d’abord de la campagne quwils ménent contre 
ce qui subsiste encore du naturalisme contemporain. Nulle n’était 
plus urgente, ni ne doit étre plus encouragée.” 

Further on, he owns that what is presented to us in symbols 
impresses us more than naked tact; but then he adds this 
severe criticism :— 

“On ne saurait done donner de meilleur conscil aux symbolistes 
que de renoncer 4 ce style habituellement inintelligible dont ils 
font profession, quand aussi bien ce ne serait que pour <viter le 
reproche de le faire servir d’enveloppe 4 Vindigenee de leurs 
pensees, car apres tout il n’y a rien de plus facile que d’éerire in- 
intelliziblement, mais sous cet inintelligible, s’il y a par hasard 
quelque chose, le difficile serait précisément de réussir & Ven 
dégager. Nos symbolistes n’y sont pas encore parvenus.” 





Two more lines we must quote, which forcibly strike at the 
root of the controversy :— 

“Sil faut étre au moins deux pour qu'il y ait symbole, celui qui 
le propose et celui qui le comprend . . c'est une espece de 
consentement commun qui fait la vérité du symbole, ils n’ont pas 
encore découvert le moyen de concilier ces contraires.” 

In M. Huret’s Enquéte sur V Evolution Litt/raire, we find in 
M. Mallarme’s mouth the answer the Symbolists give to such 
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an accusation :—‘‘ The Symbolists will choose rather to suggest 
than to depict ; they will not fear the indefinite or the mys- 
terious. If they present an object, it will be in order that the 
object may call up or adumbrate some spiritual, some emo- 
tional state or mood, or they will, through some state of the 
soul, shadow forth an object. They will be charged with 
obseurity, but all art which demands the co-operation of the 
spectator or the reader’s feelings and imagination, is obscure 
to those who do not bring the one thine needful.” 

Let us glance for a moment at the work of one of these 
Symbolists,and see whether the critic or the author finds most 
justification in our eyes. In an interesting article in the 
September Fortnightly, M. Ed. Delille introduced M. Maurice 
Barris to English readers. The writer also threw a stone at 
the dying king of Realism: ‘The art admirable and exqui- 
site; the artist so often very nearly the reverse ;” but, unlike 
Brunetiére, he finds no fault with this Symbolist: “ With 
M. Maurice Barrés, nearly alone amid such a number of soul- 
less artists, or else of inartistic honest writers, art and feeling 
go hand-in-hand.” M. Delille then goes on to review the three 
books M. Barrés has brought out,— Sous ’@il des Barbares, 
Un Homme Libre, and Le Jardin de Bérénice; but as his 
interesting paper on this triptych is still fresh in our 
memories, we will not recapitulate it. Since that time, how- 
ever, and as if to emphasise M. Bruneti¢re’s words, M. Barrés 
has written and caused to be bound up with his first volume 
a short paper called “ Examen des Trois Volumes.” We can- 
not help smiling a little over this explanation, and wondering 
how it is that the author, who has such a keen sense of humour, 
should have deigned to answer his critics, and to explain 
his meaning to “ Les Barbares,’ whom he so thoroughly 
despises :— 

Ils ne sont pas de 
lls présentent un 


* Que peut-on demander 4 ces trois livres ? 
la psychologie, mais des meémoires spirituels. 
triple intéret: ils donnent des formules aux esprits de méme races; 
ils seront des documents; il fournissent un enseignement.” 

Whatever they may do for the future, it seems that it was 
the present which humbly asked for an explanation, and it is 
told to beware of seeking for any psychology in them. 
Psychologists are tiresome people who find causes for every- 
thing, and extract general laws out of minute facts; but this 
trilogy is written by one who finds the Imitation and the 
Vita Nuova intensely satisfying, and who merely chronicles 
Alas! the public has said: * We don’t understand 
“That is the worst of this manner of writing,” 
“for to those who do not share its sentiments 


emotions. 
this chronicle.” 
says M. Barrés, 
it is unintellizible;” and we feel inclined to answer: “ But if 
But 
M. Barrés further explains that the obscurity in his books is 
not owing to style or to the paucity of ideas, but to the 
omission of psychological explications, and very naively adds 
that when writing under the impulse of emotion, he can only 
chronicle, he cannot explain, and repeats that the work 
is meant for those who appreciate les crises de Vdme. 
(Would not a Baudelaire, a Gautier, a Flaubert, a Zola, 
and certainly a De Goncourt, have said the same?) Why, 
he continues, should not a generation weary of many 
things enjoy for a change metaphysical romance ?—but 
M. Barrés torgets he does not write for a generation, but 
merely for the select few who will understand him and his 
triple aim, “ precise formula of feeling,” “the enlightenment 


written only for the initiated, it is of no great value!” 


of a special type of young man,” and “ un enseignement,” and 
yet, in spite of writing for the understanding few, the 
author had to. sit to explain his trilogy. The 
Culte du Moi, he objects, has been found fault with and 
“egotism ;” 


down 
called by the vulgar name of this ignorance 
makes the author smile,—what is patriotism if not egotism ?— 
but he adds that it is necessary to combine the personal with 


the general interest, so that both may aim at a common 


object. ‘To us—but we are barbarians—the personal is very 
prominent through all three volumes, whilst the general is 


certainly not combined with it 
in Le Jardin du Bernice. 


in any great degree, not even 


Barbarians ” must by no 
We contess that we 


We must hasten to explain that 
means be confounded with “ Philistines.” 
had made this mistake before reading the “ Examen,” and that 
the idea did not fit in badly; but the true explanation of 
“Notre Moi c'est 
du milieu et sous 


“ Barbarian” versus “ Ego” is: la maniére 
aux excitations 


la contradiction du Barbare.” if 


dont notre organisme s’agit 





this were not symbolical 
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language, we should translate it: “The irritation we feel at 
any opposition from less highly cultured persons than our- 
selves.” Soon after, however, we come upon a very deep 
psychological truth, in spite of M. Barrés’ scorn of psychology : 
“Notre Moi en effet n’est pas immuable, il nous faut le 
défendre chaque jour, et chaque jour le créer.” This, says he, 
is the twofold truth on which his books are founded, and then 
he plunges into symbolical explanation of the “ Ego” question, 
till at last we reach a plain fact put plainly that Sous U’Giil 
des Barbares is the awakening of a young man, first among 
his books, and next in the midst of the stern reality of Paris 
life. When M. Barrés speaks plainly, no one speaks better. 
He next proceeds to the examination of Un Homme Inbre. 
The hero Philippe has made another step, and under the 
symbolism of the history of his native Lorraine, he discovers 
that the present must have had a beginning in the far dis- 
tance, and that there is no annihilation in the future. 
“Philippe se comprit comme un instant d’une chose im- 
mortelle,” and no one can doubt the beauty of his Lorraine 
symbol and his treatment of it. He next passes on to an 
examination of Le Jardin de Bérénice, where the “Ego” is 
not to disappear into space, but to be strengthened and 
ennobled by the forces of humanity and universal life. The 
Barbarians have asked: “ Who or what is Bérénice? Is she 
a girl, or is she l’éme populaire?” and M. Barrés answers 
loftily : “ What is Beatrice in the Vita Nuova? Is she 
Dante’s mistress, or the Church, or Theology ?”—and thus the 
Barbarians are answered. But more light still is thrown on 
the “ Ego” question. “ Let us protect our personality against 
strangers, against barbarians. It is not enough that this ego 
isareality and exists ; it must be cultivated by study, research, 
travels; if it is still hungry, it must have action, and find satis- 
faction in a search for glory, politics, commerce, or finance; if 
still unsatisfied, let it give its sympathies to the poor, the 
miserable, and find consolation in the intensely pathetic 
anguish seen in the eyes of the tender-hearted seals, les freres 
de chiens des notres !” 

This is not very difficult to understand; but, we ask our- 
selves, is it very new? Self-culture is not an original creed ; 
the Greeks believed in it: and egotism is no new vice. Benevo- 
lence and philanthropy were preached to us more than eighteen 
hundred years ago in very simple language, and in very plain 
symbols. Has M. Barrés improved upon this revelation? 
This is what we ask ourselves when we have finished the 
trilogy and its explanation; but, in spite of this criticism, 
we do not hesitate to recommend these books to all 
who care for thought, for well-chosen epithets, for poetry 
and poetical metaphor; only we must warn them, that when 
they have unravelled the symbols, they need expect no 
startling discovery, and no very new philosophy, but rather 
the resurrection of an o}7?-world philosophy given to a Paris 
whose literary section had discarded belief of any kind. 
Doubtless to that sceptical centre it may seem new to 
read this dogmatic assertion :—“ L’Ame qui habite aujourd’hui 
en moi est faite des parcelles qui survécurent a des milliers 
de morts; et cette somme, grossie du meilleur de moi-méme, 
me survivra en perdant mon souvenir.” Surely this remark 
should be addressed only to those who still believe they 
have a soul, and by such this creed (which strongly 
contradicts the author’s “Ego” theory) will hardly be 
received with rapturous joy, or make the holders of it look 
forward with great eagerness to that future to which they 
must bequeath the best part of themselves, and receive in 
return nothing but oblivion. 


ENGLISH EPIDEMICS.* 
Mr. CREIGHTON has produced a most interesting and striking 
historical work in his History of Epidemics in Britain. He 
has carried the historical method and original research into 
new and unexplored regions with remarkable industry, ability, 
and success. Historians have made occasional excursuses 
into the region Mr. Creighton has made his own, for the sake of 
studying such striking episodes as the Black Death, the Black 
Assizes, the Great Plague of London, and the Sweating Sick- 
ness of Henry VIII.’s reign. But they have hitherto treated 
of them as isolated phenomena, and in the spirit of the 
Prayer-Book, or of an insurance policy, as inexplicable visita- 
tions of Providence, or “the act of God.” Mr. Creighton is 


* A History of Epidemics in Britain, A.D. 664-1666. By Charles Creighton, 
M.A., M.D. Cambridge: University Press. 





Pir... 
the first who has endeavoured to trace these epidemics to the; 
source, to give a scientific account of them, and wins 
causes, the appearance, and the consequences of the great aan 
so to speak, historic diseases into a connected story. ’ 


In the present volume, which is, we hope, only an instal 
ment of the whole work, Mr. Creighton takes up his tale with 
the first recorded appearance of the Plague in England in 664, 
until its disappearance—which is more mysterious even than 
its appearance—in 1664, In the earlier part of the periog u 
to the Reformation, he has had to seek his premisseg pe 
facts in the scattered and obscure notices of ecclesiastical 
chroniclers, more concerned, as a rule, to assign an outbreak 
of disease to some religious default, or to draw a rhetorical pie. 
ture of portents and destruction, than to describe the symptoms 
or portray the progress of an epidemic. Yet, by a carefy] 
gathering and sifting of the evidence, Mr. Creighton has been 
able to draw conclusions of considerable certainty. 


The striking result as to the Plague, or bubo-plague—not 
that it has anything to do with an owl as a bird of ill-omen, 
but because its characteristic sign was a swelling in the groin 
(Gov8av)—is that it was practically endemic in Europe from 
the great outbreak in Constantinople in Justinian’s reign, 
in 543, until 685, or even later; that it then disappeared 
till it returned as the Black Death in 1348, from which 
time it was again endemic till 1666, when it disappeared ag 
suddenly as it came. The present writer does not pretend to 
an opinion as to whether Mr. Creighton is medically right in 
his assignment of the vera causa of the Plague; but it jg 
certain that the historical evidence which he has produced is 
very convincing to the lay mind. 

Like the Influenza, the Plague came to England from abroad, 
It was not of native manufacture, nor even “ made in Russia,” 
as has been alleged both of influenza and plague, though it 
appears that, in the Russian annals, its outbreak is imputed to 
the Cossacks of the Don, and that in Italian history its first ap- 
pearance in Europe proper was in Genoa in 1347, on the arrival 
of an Italian ship with traders who had been besieged by 
Tartars in Caffa on the Straits of Kertch, and in Tana on the 
Don, amongst whom the plague had broken out and s0 
broken up the siege. But Mr. Creighton points out that 
there is no evidence of any special conditions of disease 
in the Don district, while Tana was the south-western 
terminus of the overland trade with China. An Arabian 
contemporary writer at Granada, states on the alleged 
authority of Ibn-Batuba, an Arabian traveller who was in 
China from 1342-46, that the plague arose in China from the 
multitude of unburied corpses. The Chinese annals reportin 
1333 a famine which caused the deaths of two and a quarter 
nnillions of families; in 1336, inundations whicb ruined the 
harvests; in 1341 and 1342, famines leading to cannibalism; 
1343-46 inclusive, great inundations, earthquakes, and 
famines. A terrible story is quoted from Friar Odoric, who 
travelled in China in 1328, of his passing through a valley 
choked with unburied corpses. In India in 1877, a report of the 
Sanitary Committee of the North-West Provinces of India dis- 
tinctly traced an outbreak of plague to the scanty burial of dead 
bodies ; in 1878, Baber, an Englishman, and Rochu, a French- 
man, reported precisely the same thing of an outbreak of plague 
near Talifoo,in Yunnan. From these and various other modern 
instances cited, coupled with the curious fact that shortly before 
the outbreak of plague in particular houses, alike in modern 
India and Elizabethan England, rats and mice, and such small 
deer, have come up from their holes and died gasping, Mr. 
Creighton concludes that the Black Death and other out- 
breaks of the Plague are due to a soil-poison generated espe- 
cially by the corruption of numbers of unburied or ill-buried 
dead bodies, and promoted by other foulnesses. In the Middle 
Ages, this plague fell on a favouring soil in the closely walled 
towns, and the churches and monasteries. It is certainly a 
striking confirmation of this theory that the Black Death was 
especially fatal to the clergy and monks whose habitations 
were, even in the villages, close by the churchyards, and whose 
cloisters and churches, where they lived all day, were full 
of the dead; while it has not reappeared in England 
since, with the close of the Civil War, the burning of 
old London, and the cessation of intra-mural interment, 
the living have given the dead more elbow-room. One 
curious consequence resulting from this theory, is that the cele- 
brated case of plague at Eyam, in Derbyshire, in which the 
Rector, Mompesson, persuaded, or spiritually terrorised, the 
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eople into adhering to their narrow glen instead of fleeing, 
with the result that 259 people died out of 300, was merely 
another instance of the danger of clerical domination in 
matters not spiritual. “ The villagers of Eyam were sacriticed 
to an idea, and to an idea which we may now say was not 
scientifically sound...... Those who did flee from the 
houses at the upper end of the village are not known to have 
carried the infection to other places, and the young woman 
who brought it to Corber gave it to no one else.” 

The Influenzas traced by Mr. Creighton in 1510, 1657, and 
other years, he attributes to an aerial and lighter wave of the 
game kind of poison as that of the Black Death. We know 
that there have not been wanting those who traced our present 
epidemic, in like way, to the Chinese “dead that unburied 
remain” after the great inundation of the Yellow River. The 
«“ Sweating Sickness ” of Henry VIIT.’s time would appear to 
have been akin to it. 

Mr. Creighton, by-the-way, is so bent on the connection 
between the Plague and the specific poison of dead bodies, 
that he advances the contention that the bad sanitary condi- 
tions of medieval England have been grossly exaggerated, if 
not misrepresented altogether. The sanitary regulations, how- 
ever, made by the Central or Municipal authorities which he 
quotes, go to prove directly the opposite. What was the state 
of the City when such a nuisance as this is reported in Dowgate 
of two separate householders ?—* Diversas latrinas fecerunt, 
pendentes ultra vicum ejusdem venelle; quarum putridines 
cadunt supra homines per eandem venellam transeuntes.” 
This was in Edward III.’s reign. In Henry VIII.’s, things 
were not much better, according to Erasmus’s well-known 
description of the rushes which lay in the hall for years 
together, a receptacle for every abomination. Mr. Creighton 
sneers at Erasmus as “the intelligent foreigner,” and says 
that the English traveller, Richard of Devizes, in the twelfth 
century, looked on the foreigner as a person of unclean habits. 
No doubt in each case, as in that of M. Taine in England and 
the ordinary undergraduate abroad, each of us sees the mote 
in his neighbour’s eye without seeing the beam in his own. 
And we may admit at once that, great as has been the advance 
in sanitary science and administration since the Great 
Plague, if the Black Death once got into the slums of London, 
if it did not destroy one-half the population as in 1349, or one- 
sixth as in 1665, it would yet find a sufficiently favourable 
reception to slay its thousands and ten thousands. 

To turn to another subject, perhaps one of the most in- 
teresting parts of the book, historically, and especially 
ecclesiastico-historically, is the chapter on lepers and leprosy 
inEngland. Mr.Creighton disputes the general prevalency of 
this disease, and imputes the prominence given to it in early 
foundations to a sentimental feeling about lepers, derived 
from the New Testament and their being called “ Christ’s 
poor.” He demonstrates conclusively by an interesting col- 
lection from records, that by the reign of Edward III. the 
leper-houses had practically been appropriated by the ordinary 
ecelesiastic and the common poor from lack of the true leper. 
Healso, from a careful collation of the evidence as to symp- 
toms, contends that a considerable proportion of the so-called 
lepers, especially those in high places, were suffering from a 
less reputable disease, and that the lepra Normannorum of 
the twelfth century was, in truth, the same as the Gallicus 
morbus of the fifteenth, the possession of which, when in 
attendance on the King, was, by-the-way, one of the articles 
alleged against Cardinal Wolsey. 





MR. MOWBRAY MORRIS’S “ MONTROSE.”* 
OF all “men of action,” whether English or Scotch, Mont- 
rose must always be the most romantic figure. He probably 
had not even the natural capacity of most great Englishmen 
who are placed in this category ; it may even be doubted if he 
had as much instinct for politics as his eminent kinsman and 
imitator who, as Viscount Dundee, died gloriously at Killie- 
crankie. But he is the poet that died young and fascinatingly 
self-conscious—the Burns or Byron—among men of action ; 
and especially in these latter days, when the story of his life 
has been elucidated in a quite remarkable manner by Napier, 
he has been worshipped and wept over as only poets and 
luckless lovers are worshipped and wept over. Mr. Morris’s 
monograph is a singularly able one, as we shall presently 





* Montrose. Ky Mowbray Morris, ‘English Men of Action.’ 1 ondon; 
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see; but his conception of his hero does not materially differ 
from that of Mr. 8. R. Gardiner—a writer not generally given 
to exaggeration, much less fustian—who says :—*“ When Mont- 
rose transferred his affections from the Covenant to the King, 
it was as Romeo transferred his affections from Rosaline to 
Juliet. He fought for neither King nor Covenant, but for 
that ideal of his own which he followed as Covenanter or 
Royalist.” Whether this be the correct view of Montrose or 
not—and in a time when there was an epidemic of intrigue, 
he may occasionally have fallen below his ideal—it is a very 
beautiful one. Everybody knows the lines,— 
“He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
That dares not put it to the touch, 

To gain or lose it all,” 
which seem the moral of Montrose’s six successful battles 
against the Covenanters, and which Mr. Morris unhesitatingly 
accepts as his hero’s, although some doubt has been thrown on 
their authorship. Here we have the Montrose who is the 
darling of fiction,—the Montrose of fact after he had crossed 
his Rubicon. But there is the other and the earlier Montrose, 
who tried to play bowls with the sinister Argyll, the 
Montrose of ‘** The Cumberland Bond” and “ The Incident,” 
who led the advance of the Covenanters into England; and 
is he not to be found in the other and less known lines P— 

“As Alexander I will reign, 
And I will reign alone ; 
My thoughts did ever more disdain 

A rival on my throne.” 
This is the challenge of a young man who is conscious alike of 
his own power and of the weakness of his contemporaries, but 
who is ignorant of the strength of the forces that are arrayed 
against him. Montrose was accused of “stateliness” when he 
was in exile. But in reality, from the moment he stepped 
into the political arena to the day when his enemies finally 
triumphed over his body, but not his spirit, he was a youth. 

This is essentially the conception of Montrose which 

dominates Mr. Morris’s admirable monograph. He does not 
pretend to have made any fresh discoveries, or to have gone 
beyond Mark Napier. But he has woven the whole singular 
story of the Solemn League and Covenant, and of Montrose’s 
appearance, first as one of its signatories and defenders, and 
then as one of its assailants, into a narrative which runs as 
smoothly as any of Macaulay’s best chapters. While he is 
animated by, and frankly avows, an enthusiasm amounting 
almost to a passion for Montrose, he does not deny the good 
intentions of the great massof his enemies. One of the most 
readable of his chapters is that in which he describes 
the signing of the Solemn League and Covenant in 
Edinburgh ; and he allows that the majority of those 
who appended their names to it were sincere, although 
the majority of their leaders were the very opposite. 
Burns, in the accurate (not the popular) version of his verses 
on this great historical document, says it provokes alternately a 
smile and atear; but also allows that a desire for “Sacred Free- 
dom” was the motive of the Covenanters. This is probably the 
truth. The wrath of the Covenanters against Montrose was the 
wrath of plain, honest men who saw his undoubted hesitation, 
tergiversation, and deceit, but who did not understand the possi- 
bility of a high and romantic political ideal lying beneath these 
mental dispositions. Above all things, they did not know the 
weaknessand treachery of the politicians who led them, any more 
than Montrose understood the vacillating imbecility of the First 
Charles and the cold selfishness of the Second. Mr. Morris is 
perhaps a little hard on Montrose’s arch-enemy, Argyll. He was 
deficient in physical courage, it is true, and he was vindictive. 
But he was not wanting in a moral courage of the Chinese sort, 
and it is at least possible that he was sustained by a crooked 
kind of fanaticism, rather than by mere resolute personal 
ambition. But Hamilton and all the other miserable plotters 
and counterplotters of the period may be given up to Mr. 
Morris’s tender mercies. It was a kind of moral emancipation 
as well as political unmuzzling,—that dash of Montrose’s 
into the Scotch Highlands as King’s Lieutenant. After 
this Montrose was himself,—the greatest and not the most 
ignoble of military adventurers. Mr. Morris rises with his hero. 
Never, certainly, was the marvellous story of Montrose’s 
marvellous six battles so well told. Take (p. 153) his dash on 
his enemy Argyll at Inverlochy in the end of January, and by 
“a road rarely trodden even in summer, by any foot save that 
of the deer or wolf, and now when winter lay white on the 
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mountains, and the passes were choked with snow, shunned 
even by these wild travellers.” Montrose made one tremendous 
blunder in his campaign, and Mr. Morris allows that he did. 
The sack of Aberdeen must have alienated from him hundreds, 
if not thousands, of his fellow-countrymen. Nor does Mr. 
Morris quite explain the mystery of Montrose’s surprise by 
David Leslie at Philiphaugh. Probably there were traitors 
in or near the great adventurer’s camp. But Montrose was 
not ignorant of the fact. Can domestic misfortune, added to 
the unparalleled strain of the events which ended in the 
victory of Kilsyth, have affected both mind and body ” 


THE NEW EDITION OF FLUGEL.* 
Next to the tediousness of compiling a Dictionary comes 
undoubtedly that of reviewing it : an¢ we are not sure whether 
the latter task is not the more laborious and less interesting 
of the two. The lexicographer has the satisfaction of ap- 
proaching his goal by a step, although only by a short one, with 
every word he registers ; whilst the critic has not only to subject 
every single term to a minute examination, but it is also his 
duty to judge of the Lexicon as a whole, and to examine 
whether it has been systematically worked out, and answers all 
requirements. In saying this, we do not allude, of course, to 
the innumerable host of dictionaries which are nothing 
but shameless plagiarisms, mere extracts from larger lexicons, 
and solely the result of the copyist’s work ; but we mean 
those dictionaries which are the honest outcome of original 
research and labour, since they alone deserve the distinction 
of a full and searching criticism. The Dictionary before us 
may be placed in the latter category, and it is for this reason 
that we intend subjecting it to a closer examination. 

The name of Fliigel is honourably known in Anglo-German 
lexicography. Dr. J. G. Fliigel, who contributed so much, about 
sixty years ago, to the promotion of the literary intercourse 
between America and Europe, but more especially between 
the former and his native country, Germany, published 
in 1830 a Complete English and German, and German and 
English Dictionary; the German-English part of which 
was contributed by J. Sporschil. A second edition followed 
in 1838, and a third, in which the German-English part was 
furnished by A. W. Meissner, was issued in 1848. Fliigel’s 
work soon attracted universal attention, both in and out of 
Germany, and was speedily taken hold of by the plagiarists 
in England as well as in America. This proceeding must not 
be wondered at, considering that Walker’s remark with 
reference to Johnson’s Dictionary—viz., “that it has been 
deemed lawful plunder by every subsequent lexicographer ”— 
may be applied to nearly every comprehensive dictionary in 
any language. In Fliigel’s case the plagiarisms were so pal- 
pable and barefaced, that he published in 1843 a pamphlet 
against the philological pirates, under the title of Literarische 
Sympathien, oder industrielle Buchmacheret: ein Beitrag zur 
englischen Lewxicographie; which pamphlet enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of a special preface, taking the author’s part, by the 
famous classical scholar Gottfried Hermann. In London, in 
particular, there arose a fierce literary controversy, in which 
the plagiarists played a very sorry part, and the London 
publishers not a creditable one. Public opinion in this 
country was, as far as we recollect, almost entirely on the 
side of the injured author; and in spite of the plagiarists’ 
local influence, Fiiigel’s Dictionary reached, as we said above, 
a third edition in 1848. His Complete Dictionary would probably 
have made more rapid progress still, if it had not had to com- 
pete with his own Practical Dictionary of the English and 
German Languages, in the compilation of which his son, Dr. 
Felix Fliigel, the author of the present Universal Dictionary, 
took a very active part. This Practical Dictionary has 
deservedly gone through sixteen or seventeen editions, and is, 
in every respect far superior to the wretched compilations 
issued in this country under the name of Fliigel. 

Dr. Felix Fliigel has done well to “recast entirely,” after a 
lapse of more than fifty years, his father’s great Dictionary. 
We also approve of bis having discarded the original 
designation of “ Complete,” considering that no dictionary of 
a living and constantly growing language can with propriety 
be so called. On the other hand, we should feel inclined to 
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object to the epithet “Universal,” with reference to a di 

tionary confined to two languages only. If there must cn 
distinguishing attribute, we think that the qualificati ‘ 
“ New,” used for the great Oxford Dictionary, would rib, 
fully sufficed. However, we will not carp at the title, ; 


: : an 
proceed at once to examine the work itself. . 


Fliigel’s Dictionary in its present shape consists of two 
volumes. The first, comprising the English-German part 
contains 1,816 pages; whilst the second, the German-English 
part, numbers 923 pages only—i.e., about half of the Souaiie 
This disproportion is, we believe, one of the inherent faults of 
the former editions. Dr. J. G. Fliigel, who originally worked 
out the English-German part alone, made it far more com. 
prehensive than his collaborators did the German-English 
portion. One of the reasons for this discrepancy is per. 
haps to be found in the circumstance that the former 
part contains a vast number of obsolete and superfluous ex. 
pressions, besides numerous incidental remarks which, in a 
dictionary of the kind, are quite out of place. We will not 
exhaust the patience of our readers by quoting a long list of 
rare and obsolete English words, lest they might assert that 
next to the hardship of writing a review of a dictionary, 
comes that of reading it, and will confine ourselves to quoting 
just a few archaisms in confirmation of our reflections. Under 
the letter “ A,” we find the words “advolation ” “ advolution,” 
“advoutry” with its various derivatives, “adversion” in the 
sense of “attention,” and “advocatess.” The mention of the 
last word is, besides, inconsistent, since the author has 
omitted the equally obsolete term “advocatrix,” having the 
same signification. We also find the Greek word agalma 
registered as an archeological term denoting (Gitte rbild, or 
Steinverzierungen; but in this sense that expression has never 
been used in English books, although somehow it found 
a place in the dictionaries. A number of mythological 
proper names have also been inserted, so that the English. 
German part has been unnecessarily swelled to an unwieldy 
bulk. The renderings are generally correct, but occasionally 
we hit upon phrases which have been awkwardly translated, 
such as “to hope against hope,” which is rendered “gegen 
die eigentlich aufzugebende Hoffnung hoffen.” If a pbrase 
must be coined for that terse idiomatic expression, it ought 
= be a short one, something like “auf das Unverhoffte 

offen.” 


In the German-English part, which, as we stated above, bas 
been less liberally treated, there are naturally not so many 
obsolete expressions as in the English-German part, though we 
met with a number of them, and on the other hand, we dis- 
covered some words for which there is no authority whatever 
in German, such as auskeulen, translated by the author “to 
beat” or “hammer out;” but that verb occurs neither in 
Grimm nor in Sanders. Sub voce “ Kreuzbruder,” we only find 
the renderings of “ porter” and “ fellow-sufferer ; ” whilst the 
primary signification of “ Crusader” is wanting. Kvrebsblume 
is wrongly translated “perennial knawel.” It is the name 
given to various flowers, such as “dandelion,” &c., “the 
Indian flowering reed,” &c.; whilst “knawel” denotes in 
German kleiner Wegtritt. The convenient verb béumen, in 
the sense of “ to roost,” so often used by Brehm in his Thier- 
leben, is wanting. Under klug, we miss the meaning of 
“clever ;” whilst the expression lug lehren for “ to teach, or 
learn wit,” cannot be justified at all, we believe. Karbatsche is 
stated to be derived from the Hungarian, whilst it originally 
comes from the Turkish kyrbdtsch, Arabic karbadsch. The 
word was later on introduced into Hungary, but it did not 
originate there. The author is also wrong in designating the 
verb auskarbatschen as “vulgar.” It denotes a rough pro- 
ceeding, but it is just as little vulgar as the English equivalent, 
“to whip soundly.” Among the compounds of Mond, we miss 
the forms Mondesglanz and Mondenglanz, which are more usual 
than Mondglanz, inserted by the author. The word Mondkalbis 
most imperfectly rendered and explained. The author registers 
the expression Mondwind, which is no word at all, and refers the 
reader to the compound Mondkalb. Looking for this word, we 
are referred to Monkalb,—which, by-the-bye, is the less usual 
form, and which is explained by the author to mean “mole, 
moon-calf, false conception.” The noun “mole ” by itself will 
give the reader no clue whatever to the primary meaning of 
Moudkalb. It is here used in an anatomical sense, being 


Flivel. Fourth, entirely remodel ed, edition of Dr. J. G. Vlige 2 ( omplete ’ derived from the Latin mola. Mondkalb denotes, in Teutonic 
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mythology, “a monstrous creature in a shapeless form, pro 
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sian 
duced under the adverse influence of the moon.” Subsequently 


it was applied to any misshapen creature, and in order to 
jllustrate this meaning, the author ought to have given a 
reference—he has often enough given references when not 
actually required—to Shakespeare’s Tempest (Act ii., Scene 2), 
where Caliban is repeatedly called “moon-calf.” It ought 
also to have been stated that Mondkalb is, like its English 
literal equivalent, frequently employed for “blockhead; ” 
and it should have been distinctly stated that it is also used 
figuratively for “ wrong conception,” or rather, ‘false creation 
of the brain.” 

We might cite several other instances in order to show that 
the German-English part has not been so carefully and 
elaborately worked out as the English-German part; but as 
it is not our intention merely to carp at Dr. Fliigel’s 
work, we will confine ourselves to having pointed out some 
of its shortcomings; and in conclusion, we will gladly pay 
it our legitimate tribute of recognition as a production 
which must be considered as the result of most patient 
research and workmanship. We see from Kiirschner’s useful 
Litteratur-Kalender that the author is now in his seventy- 
second year, and we imagine that he has bestowed upon his 
Dictionary the labour of the greater part of his life. The 
result is in so far satisfactory that, taken as a whole, it is the 
most comprehensive and most reliable of all the existing 
«English-German and German-English” dictionaries, and 
that it will honourably perpetuate the name of Fliigel in the 
department of Anglo-German lexicography. 





THE TAEPING REBELLION.* 
THE war with China in 1860, the third Chinese War, had so 
much depending on its satisfactory conclusion, that people 
were, and are, apt to overlook the magnitude of the Taeping 
Rebellion, a rebellion begun in 1851, which lasted fifteen 
years, and overthrew hundreds of cities. The state of mind 
the Chinese Government were in was not one favourable to 
the reception of barbarian merchants, whom they reasonably 
supposed to be but the thin end of the wedge. Every one 
under such trying circumstances is inclined to hit any 
stranger. It was as if you were trying to oust some robbers 
from your land, and some one asked permission to “ squat” on 
it, or you were endeavouring to clear your preserves of poachers, 
when some one came up and asked permission to pick prim- 
roses: it is almost certain you would refuse him. It is true 
that the Chinese were glad, or pretended to be glad, of European 
assistance ; but they did not go down on their knees to ask for 
it. They were not as grateful as they might have been, perhaps; 
but then, the whole thing was distasteful, paying, as they 
were, a large indemnity, and having to pay for mercenaries 
of very doubtful character, who sometimes fought on one side, 
sometimes on the other. ‘ The Ever-Victorious Army ” were 
soldiers of fortune, or, in plain English, a band of freebooters, 
who were paid at the rate of so many Generals, and lived a 
life of hardship, it is true, but one compensated by unlimited 
loot. General Gordon, with his wonderful personality, made the 
fame of the “ Ever- Victorious” and its achievements second 
to none in the world, led it to countless victories, and saved a 
vast and immemorial Empire from a terrible struggle, and— 
disbanded it. What Ward and Burgevine would have led 
their followers to, had no English officer, no “king of men” 
like Gordon, appeared, must remain a subject of specula- 
tion. The “ Ever-Victorious” and the “ Taepings” might 
together have “marched through rapine to the dismember- 
ment of the Empire.” The dynasty of “‘ Peace” or “ Taeping,” 
proclaimed by the Tien Wang, was a visitation that China has 
not yet recovered from. Tseng-kwoh-fau, at the close of the 
rebellion, in a despatch, compared it with two former out- 
breaks. The first, under the Emperor Kangbi, 1661 A.D., 
ravaged four provinces and destroyed ten cities; the second, 
under the Emperor Kiaking, 1796 A.D., ravaged twelve 
provinces and destroyed three hundred cities; and the third, 
the “ Taeping,” ravaged sixteen out of the eighteen provinces 
of China, and destroyed six hundred cities. These are Chinese 
figures; but the desolation was immense, with armies on a 
Chinese scale, and warfare conducted after the desultory 
fashion of the Middle Ages. In the protracted sieges, the 
inhabitants of the populous cities became cannibals ; the rice- 
eaters of a thousand years ate human meat; the taking of 
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cities, by either Taepings or Imperialists, was followed by 
wholesale massacres, and multitudes starved. Vast as is the 
Empire, and densely populated—the people are numbered by 
hundreds of millions—the shock to its great industries and 
wonderful system of road and river communication, and its 
immemorial civilisation, was fearful. 

The Imperialists, it would seem, never despaired of their 
ultimate triumph; though to what extent certainty entered 
into that belief, before the arrival of “ Kotong,” must ever 
remain an unknown quantity. They had the best men and 
the best Generals, and Pekin was safe; but the great game of 
war went on very evenly, until Fou-chow was taken, over the 
fall of which the great rebel Chung Wang wept, and the 
Taepings were hemmed in at Waisso, and heavily defeated. 
This crushing blow was due to Gordon’s persistent and 
energetic advance and following up of the rebels. At the 
same time, be it remembered, he cut in half the district over 
which the rebels ranged. 

In the early years of the rebellion, the Taeping leaders 
gained great military successes. They had taken Nankin 
and been besieged, and had made a great sortie and driven 
back the Imperialists, and Le, the Chung Wang, or “ Faith- 
ful King,” fairly outmanceuvred his Imperialist opponent, 
and defeated him, thus practically raising the siege of 
Nankin. Another Imperialist army was also beaten, its 
leader strangling himself; this, indeed, provoked the Chung- 
Wang’s opponent to such an extent, that he turned the tables. 
Dissensions now arose among the rebels, and the Tung- Wang, 
who had become the head of the rebels, now that the “ Heavenly 
King” secluded himself, was assassinated. Other leaders 
met the same fate, but the position of the Taepings could 
scarcely be said to have become weaker. The heads of the 
rebellion were fewer, so that friction was reduced, and mutual 
support became a necessity. About this time, 1856, the 
Taepings held some important towns on the Grand Canal and 
the Yang-tze-Kiang, and some smaller towns away from the 
river ; and the E Wang was marching towards Hankow. In 
1857, the Imperialists invested Nankin for the second time; 
but the Chung-Wang again, with the aid of another of the 
Kings, the Ying-Wang, outmaneuvred and defeated his old 
opponent. Chin-Kiang, on the Grand Canal, however, fell into 
the hands of the Imperialists. This year also saw the capture 
of Canton by the Allies, in retaliation for the boarding of the 
‘Arrow’ “ loocha.” This was the second war with China. 

After various victories and reverses, the Chung-Wang and 
the Ying-Wang succeeded in completely surrounding another 
Imperialist General. Against this had to be set, however, the 
subsequent defeat of the two by Liaou Chiou, the greatest of 
the Imperialist Generals. These last events took place in the 
year 1858, when the Takoo Forts were taken and the Treaty 
of Tientsin ratified. During the next year, the Chung-Wang 
again defeated the Imperialists, by a skilful mancuvre; but 
Nankin was once more completely invested. This year our fleet 
was defeated at the Peiho, and another war with China became 
imminent. In 1860, the surrender of the City of Nankin was 
deemed certain by the Imperialists ; but the indefatigable 
Chung Wang, after attacking the country from which his old 
rival drew supplies, so that some of the beleaguering troops 
were sent off to relieve the country, made a rapid march back 
to Nankin, outmarched, in fact, the General sent to check him, 
and, acting in concert with other rebel leaders, surrounded the 
Imperial lines and inflicted a crushing defeat on them. He 
followed this victory up so well, that, having repeatedly beaten 
the Imperialists, he entered Sou-chow. Both the Generals who 
confronted him at Nankin were now dead, one drowned, the 
other falling by his own hand,—defeated Generals being partial 
to the “ Happy Despatch.” Atthis date, Mr. Hake’s narrative 
reminds us that “the Allies were collecting their forces pre- 
paratory to a march to Pekin to avenge the Takoo repulse.” 
Ho Kweitsu, the Governor-General of the two Kiangs, actually 
appealed to the allies to save Sou-chow, but no steps were 
taken beyond a proclamation to the rebels that we and 
the French should protect Shanghai. Ho Kweitsu then 
memorialised the Throne, “ commanding ” his Government to 
accede to the requests of the Allies, and use them against the 
rebels. For this insolence, and the disasters at Nankin, for 
which he was responsible, that city being in the province of 
Kiang su, the unfortunate man was degraded, summoned to 
Pekin, and beheaded. The incomprehensible arrogance of 
the Chinese, however, vented itself for the last time, the march 
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on Pekin began, the Battle of Chan-chia-win was fought under 
its walls, and the Summer Palace looted and burnt. It was in 
this year that certain merchants of Shanghai engaged Ward 
and Burgevine to enlist Europeans and Manilla men to 
protect their own district. The first feat, the taking of 
Sungkiong, not far from Shanghai, at once raised the reputation 
of Ward, though it was followed by a repulse at Singpoo. 
Ward, indeed, was arrested by our authorities, now at peace 
with the Emperor’s Government, in view of the difficulties 
that might arise from his actions. He escaped penalties by 
pleading “ Chinese nationality,” and was warned to enlist no 
more men; nevertheless, in September, 1861, he began drilling 
Chinese again, at the instigation of the aforesaid merchants, 
of which one Taku was chief; these recruits were the ‘ Ever- 
Victorious Army.” 

The Taepings were most active this year, as great plans had 
been made for the capture of Hankow, “the bold conception 
of Chung Wang, who undertook a march to attain this of no 
less than five hundred miles.” Four armies, under four Wangs, 
were to concentrate on Hankow. Those commanded by Ying 
Wang and Chung Wang did so, the Ying Wang marching 
two hundred miles in eleven days, with over fifty thousand 
men. Both these armies, being unsupported, had to retreat, 
the Chung Wang’s retreating a distance of eight hundred 
miles. The great plan, which might have changed the history 
of China for some years, had failed; but the Chung Wang 
invaded Che-Kiang with great success, and the rebel position 
could hardly be called weaker. Prince Kung having nego- 
tiated for some ships, the construction of a fleet was put in 
hand, and officers enlisted for service. Meanwhile, the “ Ever- 
Victorious” had distinguished themselves, and Shanghai 
had been attacked by the rebels. Pekin was persuaded 
to acknowledge the assistance of Ward’s troops, and they 
became known as the Chun Chiin, of which the im- 
posing English title is a translation. Ward having been 
killed, and Burgevine having quarrelled with Li Hung 
Chang, and struck a Mandarin, Takee, on the face, about the 
pay, being dismissed—the ‘“‘ Ever- Victorious ” costing £30,000 
a month—Captain Gordon was recommended to Li Hung 
Chang, as joint commander with a Mandarin. Before he took 
command, the force met with a reverse under the temporary 
command of Captain Holland, which made his reception by 
them doubtful. However, we all know, insubordination under 
Gordon was short-lived. Then began the series of steady 
successes and the capture of Sou-chow, a strategical point on 
the Grand Canal. The assassination of the Sou-chow Wangs 
by Ching and the Futai, Li Hung Chang, was a great blow to 
the Taepings, and an even worse one to Gordon, who was 
nearly beside himself with rage and disgust. When the com- 
motion had somewhat subsided, Gordon determined on making 
a final effort to drive back the rebels and crush them between 
his own and the Imperial forces. The “ rebel” country now was 
“ hour-glass shaped,” and Gordon planned to cut the neck in 
half, roll back the northern portion upon itself, then march 
rapidly down on Chauchufu. This was carried out, and the 
rebels having been surrounded at Waisso—where, however, 
they had the pleasure of seeing disaster overtake the “ Ever- 
Victorious ’’—were cut to pieces; Chauchufu fell soon after. 
The end of the rebellion followed; Nankin was taken; and the 
Tien Wang swallowing gold-leaf, the dynasty of Peace or 
Taeping ended. 

It were ungracious, perhaps, to find fault with Mr. Egmont 
Hake’s Events of the Taeping Rebellion, but we cannot help 
noticing the absence of a map. True it is that we havea 
fac-simile of Gordon’s own map, but it relates only to his own 
campaign, and is a very rough one. The operations round 
Sou-chow would become clearer if we had the plainest of 
diagrams. Our main contention, however, is that if Events 
of the Taeping Rebellion is to have any military value whatever 
—and lacking that, its value would not be much—it should 
have a map. China, with its waterways, is a magnificent 
country for the display of military talents. To us, the line 
on which Chinese strategy runs, is far more interesting than 
any other matter in the book, Mr. Hake having already 
told us The Story of Chinese Gordon. He is not a great 
military historian, though he gives a fairly distinct outline 
of the general movements of the Taepings and Imperialists. 
The Chung Wang was distinctly a strategist, and also a 
General, beloved of the rebels, and one whose personality had 
to be reckoned with in a battle. One of his last acts while 
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free, was to give his own fleet horse to the son of the Tien. 


Wang at the fall of Nankin. The death of a brave man was 
unfortunately denied to him, and he suffered as a rebel, For 
the affectionate students, of Gordon’s life, there are some 
interesting, though shockingly written, reminiscences by one 
who served under him in China, They are extremely charac. 
teristic of the man who took one of the principal parts in 
restoring true “ peace ” to China. 

The Taepings professed a most hideous travesty of the 
Christian belief, in which it would be difficult to say whether 
childishness or blasphemy predominated. One of the Wongs 
had himself been converted. A code of ethies is perhaps nies 
suited to an unimaginative race. At present, indeed, the hazy 
but ancient religious tenets of the masses offer a great bar 
to conversion; though, once baptised, a Chinaman can suffer 
martyrdom. 


TWO HAPPY YEARS IN CEYLON* 


Ir is always pleasant to meet with a new work by Miss 
Gordon-Cumming. She is a writer of established reputation, 
and her pages are no less valuable for the information they 
embody, than they are conspicuous for their literary merit, 
To her keen powers of observation and description, she brings 
the incomparable advantages of a cultured mind and a widely 
extended knowledge, and she is, in addition, a clever and 
painstaking artist. It should, therefore, be sufficient to say 
that these volumes are quite up to the standard of her other 
well-known and admirable works. The reproductions of her 
sketches here given are excellent as illustrations, lending 
great additional interest to the letterpress; but the method 
of reproduction which has been employed gives them a heavy 
and somewhat archaic effect, from which the sketches the 
artist exhibited at the Indian and Colonial Exhibition were free. 





Miss Gordon-Cumming tells us that she gained her first 
glimpse of the tropics in touching at Ceylon en route to 
India, and a few years later she spent two of the happiest 
years of her life in a visit to the beautiful island, as guest of 
the Bishop of Colombo. It is some years since she made 
this stay there, and many very noticeable changes have 
occurred in the interval; but the book is written quite up to 
date, and her own impressions are supplemented by the 
most recent information. At the time of her visit, coffee. 
growing was in the ascendant, and all the available land 
was given up to its culture. By 1870, 150,000 acres of 
mountain forest had been cleared for this purpose, and 
vast sums were invested in coffee-estates, when a terrible 
fungus attacked the shrubs, and hopeless ruin followed 
its ravages. Fortunately, complete success had attended ex- 
periments in tea-planting, and coffee-growing has gradually 
given place to the tea industry; whilst on estates where the 
coffee-shrubs were not uprooted, they have of late recovered 
themselves, and give good hope for thefuture. The beautiful 
cacao, or chocolate-tree, is now being cultivated, and its beans 
command a high price in European markets; whilst cinchona, 
although a very uncertain crop to raise, ‘‘as there is no 
security that good plants will grow from even the best seed 
taken from the best plants,” has, on the whole, yielded 
satisfactorily. As the Singhalese will not work, estates are 
cultivated by Tamil coolies, who are brought from Southern 
India, and are “the backbone of all island labour.” In 1873, 
23 1b. of tea were exported from Ceylon; last year the export 
was over 60,000,000 Ib. 

Ceylon is proverbial for the beauty of its scenery, and 
truly Nature seems to have done all in her power to enchant 
the eye. Not without reason did tradition place the site 
of the Paradise of our first parents in this island, and Miss 
Gordon-Cumming was quite entranced by the surpassing 
loveliness of the tropical foliage of this Isle of Palms, “to which, 
I think, notwithstanding the claims of many a lovely South 
Sea isle, we must concede the right it claims to have been, 
and still to continue, the true Earthly Paradise.” Throughout 
her pages will befound delightful descriptions of the fascinating 
scenes amongst which she dwelt. Whether voyaging on the 
charming fresh-water lagoons, which are such a curious feature 
of the coast, travelling in ordinary fashion by road or rail, ex- 
ploring the vast forests or climbing mountain-summits, every- 
where the eye rests on scenes of beauty. To give extracts 
which should in any satisfactory degree exemplify what has 








* Two Happy Years in Ceylon. By ©. F. Gordoa-Oumming. 2 vols. 
Edinburgh and London; W. Blackwood and Sons, 1892, 
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been said, would be impossible; the reader must turn to the book 
itself, and in its pages he can revel among scenes of tropical 
Juxuriance, and breathe the true fragrance of tropical atmo- 
sphere. Of the game of the island, Miss Gordon-Cumming, as 
befits the daughter of a house 80 famed for its sportsmen, 
tells a great deal that is interesting. Fifty years ago, legions 
of elephants roamed in the forests, and did incalculable and 
heartbreaking damage to the crops and plantations. It was 
a public benefaction to destroy the ponderous beasts, and it 
was no uncommon thing for a man to have killed a hundred 
to his own gun. Major Rogers, who met with a tragic 
death by lightning, slew no less than sixteen hundred 
elephants. Twenty years ago, they were in danger of extermi- 
nation; but since a licence to shoot them was imposed in 1870, 
the herds have largely increased. Numbers are captured for 
use, and for exportation to Southern India and European 
menageries. They are very delicate animals, requiring 
much care, as they are very liable to have sore feet, or 
abraded skins. In a wild state, they seem to take an ex- 
traordinary pleasure in scaling mountains apparently quite 
inaccessible to them. Proofs have been found showing 
decisively that they have climbed “almost to the very summit 
of Adam’s Peak, up and down those steep paths which human 
beings find so difficult.” They traverse, says Sir Samuel 
Baker, “the precipitous sides of jungle-covered mountains 
near Nuwara Eliya, where the ground is so steep that a man 
is forced to cling to the underwood for support,” and through 
jungle so dense that they cannot see a yard ahead. Some- 
times their ramble ends by falling over a precipice. The 
tracks of the herds were most useful in road-making. Major 
Skinner found a broad road fit for a carriage along the crest 
of every ridge, whilst cross-roads from range to range un- 
failingly took the easiest crossing or ford in the river-valley 
below. Thisis an excellent modern example of the theory that 
the tracks of wild animals gave the original direction to the 
pathways and roads of early races of men. The tame elephant 
is useful in a great variety of ways, in connection with felling 
jungle, hauling timber, road-making, and building stone 
bridges. We read that,— 

“When captured young, an elephant can be trained like an 
affectionate dog, to follow its master everywhere. One known as 
‘Kurunegalla Jack,’ belonging to a medical officer, used to go 
round the hospital wards with his master, who taught him to be 
generally useful, and even to administer pills! A Malay soldier 
one day dropped his pill, whereupon ‘Jack’ picked it up and 
dropped it into the man’s open mouth, with a puff that blew the 
pill safely down! ‘Jack’ learned to go out shooting with his 
master, combining the work of stalking-horse and retriever, for he 
would discern game afar, and wander towards it in the most 
casual manner, acting as cover for his master; and when the 
latter fired, he would scamper off quite delighted, and return 
with the jungle-fowl or peacock in his trunk.” 

Other big game are two varieties of leopard, bear, sambur (a 
mighty deer), and wild boar, not to forget crocodile. The 
Singhalese will not eat elephant-flesh, although Buddhism is 
80 elastic that they will eat most kinds of meat if killed for 
them. Even serpents they will not kill in all districts, but 
launch them down the river in little baskets, trusting they 
may land in safety elsewhere; and we read of the serious 
drawback to a charming estate near the mouth of the Kelani 
River, on which the currents landed only too often these frail 
arks, containing various deadly snakes, which invaded the 
garden at pleasure, to the great danger of the household. 
Yet, though these people will not take or order the taking of 
the life of any animal, they practise horrible cruelties upon 
them in a most cold-blooded manner. 

“Thou shalt not kill; but needst not strive 
Otficiously to keep alive,” 

appears to be the motto of these people, so far as animals are 
concerned. With regard to their fellows, their morality is 
much lower. Barbarous murders are committed on the most 
trifling temptation. Often the sole cause for the murder, even 
of a near relative towards whom the murderer has no ill-will, 
is simply the desire of fixing the charge on some innocent 
person against whom he has a spite. The men are desperate 
gamblers, and gambling, with drink, leads to many crimes. 
The Singhalese consider perjury “as a fine art, and that the 
Courts of Law are the field where it may be most effectively 
and brilliantly practised.” A reference to the chapter 
on “Native Police” will give a truly surprising picture 
of the criminal tendencies of these seemingly mild and 
gentle people, who are so courteous and sympathetic to 





strangers. As a cure for this frightful state of things, 
Miss Gordon-Cumming advocates in the strongest manner the 
spread of Christian missions, and tells what has already been 
done. The subject is in some respects a difficult one, but 
there is no doubt that for the medical missionary, and 
especially for the female medical missionary, there is an 
illimitable field for good work. It is heartrending to read of 
the total want of the very simplest medical skill, and of the 
fearful ignorance, and consequent appalling suffering, among 
women in Ceylon; and although Oriental customs are not 
nearly so stringent on the island as among the 120 millions of 
women and girls on the mainland,a medical man is rarely 
called in until all aid is useless. The fishing population is 
chiefly Roman Catholic, and appears to have a strong admix- 
ture of Portuguese blood. 

Ceylon abounds in archwological interest. In former times 
it possessed a teeming population, and the ruins of their 
ancient cities of Anuradhapura and Pollonuara, which were 
rediscovered in 1838, are truly marvellous :— 

“What remains of the once mighty city of Anuradhapura, the 

magnificent, lies buried beneath from six to fifteen feet of soil, 
waiting for a whole army of excavators to come and supplement 
the feeble force now working for Government. And yet, although 
the forest now overgrows the whole plain, so that the only break in 
your long ride is coming to an occasional open tract, where fine 
old trees grow singly, as in an English park, enough remains 
above ground to enable you to recall vivid visions of the past. 
For a space of sixteen square miles the somewhat scrubby jungle, 
stunted by the prevalence of droughts, is but a veil for the masses 
of masonry and brickwork ; a wilderness of granite pillars with 
richly carved capitals, and flights of steps, some covered with 
intricate carving as perfect to-day as when, two thousand years 
ago, they were trodden by the unsandalled feet of reverent 
worshippers or busy merchants. The designs of these stairs are 
beautiful—on either side supported by rich scroll-patterns, and 
graceful figures overshadowed by the seven-headed cobra, supposed 
to be the emblem of vigilance; while the huge semicircular stone 
which forms the lowest step (commonly called ‘ moonstone’) 
generally represents a sacred lotus-blossom, round which circ’e 
rows of horses, elephants, bullocks, and the invariable geese held 
sacred by all ancient nations. These stones are peculiar to Ceylon. 
Strange to say, no two of these are exactly alike in arrangement 
of detail. Broad roads have been cleared through the dense 
jungle, embracing the chief points of interest, and as you ride 
slowly aiong these or any of the innumerable pilgrim-paths which 
here intersect the forest, you see on every side the same wilderness 
of hewn stones, heaped up in dire confusion, all overturned by the 
insidious growth of vegetation, and at last you emerge at some 
huge bathing-tank, all of carved stone-work; or it may be on 
the brink of a great artificial lake, formed by an embankment of 
Cyclopean masonry. Or else you find yourself in presence of 
some huge figure of Buddha, perhaps reclining in the dreamless 
repose of Nirvana, perhaps sitting in ceaseless contemplation of 
the lonely forest,—a mighty image of dark stone brought from 
afar, at some remote time when worshippers were legion. Now 
perhaps a handful of flowers, or some ashes of burnt camphor, 
tell of some solitary villager who has here offered his simple 
prayer.” 
In the depths of the forest are also to be found gigantic 
dagobas, or relic-shrines, enormous masses of solid brickwork 
of the form of a half-egg or bell, with a spire at top. The 
largest of these is supposed to have been originally 405 ft. 
high, and its base still covers an area of eight acres. But far 
more important were the tanks, on the maintenance of which 
the lives of the vast population depended :— 

“Of all the wonderful traces which remain in Ceylon of the 
work of the mighty Singhalese Kings, none are more important 
than those of the great artificial lakes, and of the canals by which 
water was carried thence to innumerable village tanks, and distri- 
buted according tothe need of each separate field. The perfection 
of the whole system of irrigation designed and carried out by the 
hydraulic engineers of those ancient days could scarcely be sur- 
passed, and the ingenuity and skill whereby the heavy rainfall of 
certain seasons was secured, and the precious water treasured to 
save the thirsting land in times of drought. And water is doubly 
precious under a burning tropical sun, having apparently the 
same fertilising influence that the richest manures could have in 
colder lands. In all parts of the island, in wildest solitudes and 
most unhealthy jungles (where stagnant swamps and dense fotests 
now cover the plain, once fertile and rich with waving rice-fields), 
these ruined tanks are found, from the small village tank to the 
great artificial lake. These last were formed by erecting a vast 
embankment of huge blocks of stone strongly cemented and 
covered with turf—a mighty barrier of solid masonry—perhaps 
a hundred feet wide at the base, narrowing to forty feet at the top, 
and furnished with mighty sluices to regulate the escape of the 
water.” 


The reader must peruse these pages for information on the 
successful restoration of these ancient tanks and canals by 
Government, whereby wide districts have been reclaimed from 
the jungle. Our author discourses of gems and pearls; of the 
habits and racial peculiarities of the people, and their worship 
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of relics ; of comparative folk-lore and mythology, and of the 
history of the island; of her ascent of Adam’s Peak, and of 


many other matters of no small interest. Here it must be 
enough to say that, whilst reserving one’s judgment on some 


of her conclusions, a fund of entertainment will be found in 


these volumes. They are bright and pleasant reading, and 
are pervaded by a sense of thorough enjoyment which fully 
justifies the title of this clever and very welcome book. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


On Lonely Shores, and other Rhymes. By James Leigh Joynes. 
(Printed for the Author at the Chiswick Press.)—This small and 
beautifully printed volume contains several poems marked by truth 
of feeling and beauty of form. If this be the author’s first ven- 
ture into the pleasant land of poetry, he deserves encouragement 
enough to carry him still further on that joyous road. The opening 
lines, “'To my Book,” have a note of insincerity, and might well 
have been spared; in the poem that gives a title to the volume, 
there is more, we think, of effort than of power; and the quaint 
ballad called “The Wage of Love,” reminds the reader too fre- 
quently of Keats. The best that Mr. Joynes can do is to be seen 
in his love-lyrics, in which the undying story of joys and tears, 
raptures and regrets, is retold in musical verse. There would seem 
to be the ring of genuineness in these poems,—-a glow of feeling 
that is not simulated. In this, however, we may be mistaken, for 
all the world knows what pretty things poets will sometimes say, 
simply for the delight of saying them; and love-making in verse 
has the charm of irresponsibility. In Mr. Joynes’s lines, the 
imagery for the most part is that familiar to the poets ; but where 
the verse is good, the theme is never obsolete. Like the singers 
who have preceded him, Mr. Joynes finds love everywhere :— 

“Tis Love that thrills the throstle’s throat 
Whene’er he sings; 
’Tis Love that tunes the blackbird’s note ; 
’Tis Love that wings 


With ardour wild the soaring lark 
That climbs the sky from dawn till dark, 





Then come thou out, for Love is near, 
Yea, hard at hand; 

Thou wilt not fail to find him, dear, 
Where’er thou stand ; 

For thou with me, and I with thee 

And Love between the twain will be.” 


The charm of lyric poetry depends more upon execution than 
upon originality of thought. Mr. Joynes avoids the error 
common to many recent versifiers, of mistaking obscurity for 
depth. He writes at all times clearly, and that he has a com- 
mand of his instrument may be seen from the following stanzas, 
addressed to Night :— 
“Come, though tear-dimmed thy dewy eyes ; 
40, day is dead that did thee wrong ; 
Unvei ain thy starry skies, 
Deep-drowned in garish light so long. 
Unvei again each silver star, 
Nor fold about wi h clouds thy head ; 
For day, indeed, that did but mar 
Thy nightin. ale’s sweet notes, is dead. 





Come; fear not now the flaming snn, 
That all too long has sco ched the sky ; 
His tyrant reign is dead and done ; 


-sume of rizht thy throne on high, 


Bin’, bind in orange-bloom thy brow, 
And crown our blushing love with bliss; 
O vive us thy yood leave; tilthou 
Be near, we are afraid to kiss, 
Come swiftly ; al too late the lapse 
Of t! ine inconstant gliding moon; 
On earth if aught of evi! haps, 
It is not in the nights of June. 
Come, softly ; ho!d thy healing hands 
In deep, dep silence o'er my brow; 
No balmy breeze from Southern lands 
Is softer sandalled, Night, than thou.” 


A long poem, “The Landscape Painter by his Disappointed 
Rival,” shows the writer’s capacity of telling a story poetically 
Like Tennyson’s “ Lord of Burleigh,” the painter is a nobleman in 
disguise ; but, unlike him, he is a thoroughly bad man, as the 
poor giri, lost to his rival, soon discovers, 

The Blue Pavilions. By “Q.” (Cassell and Co.)—The “blue 
pavilions ” from which the story takes its title, are the 
neighbouring dwellings of two sea-captains. They are rivals 
for the hand of a certain lady, and then, she dying almost 
at the moment when they were meditating courtship, they 
renew their rivalry for the charge of her child, the son of 
a worthless husband. The story is laid in the time of 
William III., whose title, we may say, the two old officers 
do not acknowledye. “Q.” has wade use in constructing his 
tale, which we are inclined to consider as one of his happiest 
efforts, of the story of the “Captain of the ‘ Nightingale,’ ” as 
told by Professor Laughton in the Historical Review. The worth- 
less husband of Mistress Salt, vainly aspired to by the two old 
heroes, is the traitor who figures in that narrative. 

Linguistic and Oriental Essays, 1847-1890. Third Series. By 





rarer s 
Robert Needham Cust, LL.D. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co Le 
This volume, one of “Triibner’s Oriental Series,” completes if 
we are so to understand the motto, Vocat labor ultimus, the 
literary work of a learned and laborious student. As Dr. Cust 
says in his preface, “a great many subjects pass under review in 
these essays.” Part i. is entitled “ Linguistic.” In this depart- 
ment, Dr. Cust’s attainments are of unusual magnitude, Besides 
Hebrew and the classical languages, he has something to say on 
vernaculars of Asia, Africa, America, and Oceania, some of his 
papers, contributions to the proceedings of International Con. 
gresses, being written in German. “ India” is the title of Part ii, 
Dr. Cust was in the Indian Civil Service many years ago, and has 
since been a member of the Legislative Council; and he writes 
on many subjects suggested by these positions, and by an jp. 
telligent interest which he has always maintained in the affairs 
of the peninsula. “Would India Gain by the Extinction of 
European Government ?” is a paper which may be specially com. 
mended to the doctrinaire statesmen, or would-be statesmen, who 
make such confident statements on so slender a basis of know. 
ledge. He asks a pertinent question which goes to the root of the 
matter: “Is therea soldier in the Army of India connected by 
blood ties with any one of the Congress speakers?” The absolute 
ruin that would fall on the country on the withdrawal of the 
British cord which binds the bundle of sticks together, is well 
described. It must not, however, be supposed that Dr. Cust is 
blind to the evils and abuses of our rule, among which he mentions 
the “superb albocracy [a somewhat barbarous word, hy-the-way], 
which seems to grow worse and worse.” <A third part of “ Mis. 
sionary Papers” follows, and is full of varied interest. Not the 
least important are those which refer to Roman Catholic missions, 
It would be unfair, even if it were possible, to epitomise their 
contents, but they are certainly worth careful consideration, 


Church Plate of Wilts. By J. E. Nightingale. (Brown 
and Co., Salisbury.)—Some time ago Mr. Nightingale published 
an account of the Church Plate in the County of Dorset, the work 
having been suggested by the Bishop of Salisbury, who had 
issued forms to all the incumbents of his diocese. These forms 
do not seem to have elicited trustworthy information, which, 
indeed, only experts could furnish. Personal inspection was 
necessary. ‘‘ The shortest and most satisfactory way is to visit 
each parish, Cripps in hand,” says Mr. Nightingale. He has now 
done this for the remaining portion of the Diocese of Salisbury, 
and has added that part of North Wilts which is now in the 
Diocese of Gloucester and Bri-tol. The oldest piece in the Salis- 
bury Diocese seems to be the chalice and paten in the Cathedral, 
“which was, in all probability, used by Bishop Longesepée, who 
died in 1297.” The author deserves hearty thanks for the great 
trouble that he has taken in this matter. 


Stanford's Handy Atlas of Modern Geography (E. Stanford) con- 
tains thirty excellent maps. It is convenient in form, being 
scarcely larger than a large octavo, but giving space for fair-sized 
maps by allowing to each a double page. Thackev’s Revised Survey 
Map of India, by J. G. Bartholomew (Thacker and Spink, 
Caleutta), gives a reduction of the ordnance map of India to the 
scale of 69 miles to an inch. Even then it is of avery considerable 
size, covering fully six square feet. The index contains ten 
thousand names. A map of England on the same scale (a degree 
to an inch) would be thought too small for use. 





We have received :—The Schoo! Calendar and Handbook: of Exami- 
nations and Open Scholarships, 1892. With a Preface by F. Storr. 
(Whittaker and Co.)—Mr. Storr is, we take it, adverse to 
compulsory Greek, but very properly hopes that “the old 
Universities, having taken their stand upon Greek, will have the 
courage of their opinions, and make the study a reality instead 
of the wretched pretence that has mad: ‘ Little-Go Greek’ a by- 
word.” The sixth volume of “The Cambridge Shakespeare,’ 
Works of William Shakespeare, edited by William Aldis Wright 
(Macmillan and Co.) The volume contains Troilus and Cressida, 
Coriolanus, Titus Andronicus, and Romeo and Juliet. The annual 
volume (the fifth) of the Classical Review (David Nutt). It 
contains, besides the usual miscellany of reviews of classical 
books, English and foreign, disquisitioas on topics, philological, 
antiquarian, &c., notes on passages in the classics, a number of 
specially valuable remarks on the two recent finds, the Aristotle 
and the Herondas papyri. We are glad to see that the Review 
prolongs its existence, and has a prosperous appearance. We 
wonder whether it would be possible to make it a little more 
interesting to the scholar whose tastes are chiefly of the literary 
kind. 

The English Catalogue of Books. Vol. 1V., January, 1881— 
December, 1889. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This volume 
contains a list of “ works published in the United Kingdom, and 
of the principal works published in America,” during a period, 
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senate 
it will be seen, of nine years. It contains “many more than 


seventy-five thousand books.” Whois sufficient for these things ? 
_—-A Catalogue of a Portion of the Library of Charles Isaac Elton 
and Mary Augusta Elton. (Quaritch.) 

We are very glad to recommend to all interested in the study, 
a cheap edition of The Resultant Greek Testament, by Richard 
Francis Weymouth, D.Lit. (Elliot Stock). It is a most con- 
venient statement and exhibition of what has been done in the 
criticism of the New Testament text, giving “the text on which 
the majority of modern editors are agreed,” with the readings of 
Stephens, Lachmann, Tregelles, Tischendorff, Lightfoot, Ellicott, 
Alford, Weiss, the Bale edition (1880), Westcott and Hort, and 
the Revision Committee. It is prefaced by a hearty commenda- 
tion from the Bishop of Worcester. 

The Valley Council. By Percy Clarke. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
—This is the first Australian story we remember in which the 
existence of an unknown State in the middle of a savage desolate 
country forms the chief feature of the narrative. There is 
nothing improbable about the origin of the Valley community ; 
it is when its civilisation is described that, as usual in such cases, 
the author gives the reign to his imagination. This particular 
vein of the marvellous has been well worked lately ; yet The Valley 
Council is not wanting in freshness of treatment, and the situation 
and isolation of the “ Valley” by means of which its existence 
is preserved unknown, reads naturally, and the mystery attaching 
to the unknown people and their punishment of intruders is 
sufficiently impressive. One peculiarity of the “ Valley” people, 
their magnified sensitiveness to sound, however, imparts an 
element of absurdity to the story. As for the elements of 
Australian bush-life, they form a capital background to the 
adventure, and with the steady flow of narrative, make the book 
a readable and attractive story for people of all ages. 


Inconsequent Lives. By 3. H. Pearce. (W. Heinemann.)—This, 
according to the author, is a “village chronicle, showing how 
certain folk set out for El Dorado,” &e. The “El Dorado” was 
nothing more than such happiness as most people who live decent 
lives and are commonly prudent may look to attain to. Mr. Pearce 
apparently thinks that this is an absurd and impossible aspira- 
tion. Anyhow, his heroes and heroines—if these commonplace 
men and women may be so described—are very far from reaching 
it. The story is, in short, an account of squalid experiences, and 
is dreary beyond even the average of fin-de-siécle tales. King 
Billy of Ballarat, and other Stories. By Morl-y Roberts. (Lawrence 
and Bullen.)—We cannot say that these stories are always, or even 
commonly, pleasant reading, but there is vigour about them. The 
humour has an effective extravagance ; the tragedy has a genuine 
look. “The Bull of Santa Rosa” is fun of the true American 
type, and “The Story of Raw-Hide River” full of very lurid 
colour. “Mithridates the King” is, we venture to say, extremely 
improbable. ‘Two subordinates in an English Government oflice 
simultaneously attempting to poison an unpopular superior, makes 
too enormous a demand on our faith. This story somewhat injures 
the rest, which depend, in a way, for their effect on their general 
credibility. Tent and Bungalow. By the Author of ‘ Indian 
Idylls.” (Methuen and Co.)—These are stories, for the most part, 
of the seamy side of Anglo-Indian life. It would he rash to say 
that they are not true—life everywhere has a seamy side—but 
whether they are worth reading is another matter. They are 
just the cynical kind of stuff which furnishes an appropriate 








‘ feuilleton for “ society ” papers. 


Clouds of Black and Gold. By 1H. de Séraint. (Digby and Long.) 
—There are some good points in this story, notably a sense of 
humour ; but it is lamentably foolish, badly written, even vulgar 
in parts, and much confused as to tenses. That snare of the 
unskilful, the “ historical present,” is the bane of the authoress. 
When will the thoughtless people who flood the world with trash 
learn to leave it alone; and if they must write, write what they 
have to say simply ? 

The Three Boots. By W.H.Stacpoole. (Dean and Son.)—The 
opening chapter of Mr. Stacpoole’s story shows his knowledge of 
Stock Exchange life and its fascinations; and it appropriately 
ends with a stockbroker’s suicide. All this is well done, and so is 
the succeeding mystery of the “lodger with the three boots,” 
surely a most terrifying puzzle to the ordinary housekeeper. 
This, and the incident of another lodger’s attempt to fathom the 
mystery, and subsequent severe fright for his meddling, make up 
an amusing and sprightly written narrative. 

Bacteria and their Products. By G. Sims Woodhead. “The 
Contemporary Science Series.” (Walter Scott.)—Mr. Sims Wood- 
head has really made a most readable volume out of a subject 
which, if interesting, is perhaps somewhat repulsive to the 
majority of readers. The history of tuberculosis, cholera, 
anthrax, and other diseases in which bacteria play the most 
important part, becomes interesting surely when we discuss the 


area and origin of epidemics, their cure and prevention. Cholera, 
for instance, every one should understand. The most interesting 
chapter in the book is that devoted to “ The History of Cholera,” 
and next comes that on “ Hydrophobia.” It is remarkable that 
these two diseases, the most terrible scourges with which man- 
kind is afflicted, should have been the last and the hardest to 
determine. Cholera, alas! was found to be endemic at certain 
places in the East,—that is to say, it is not a visitor, but a resi- 
dent. The Delta of the Ganges is apparently the home of cholera. 
It is also endemic at Shanghai, appearing and disappearing at 
regular seasons, not being continuous, as in the Ganges Delta. 
At the Nile Delta it breaks out at the same season as at Shanghai, 
but intermittently. 

Colour Measurement and Mixture. ‘“ Romance of Science Series.” 
By Captain Abney. (S.P.C.K.)—Scientific text-books founded on 
lectures generally have the advantage of lucidity, and we are 
reminded of this in perusing Captain Abney’s Colour Measurement 
and Mixture, though we are equally certain that he would always 
write lucidly and forcibly. Some of the details and figures might 
not be supposed to interest readers, yet Captain Abney makes 
them readable, and where he can draw an instance from every-day 
life, he knows how to do it most effectively. If it was not a text- 
book we were writing about, the style could be almost described 
as “swinging.” An intelligent reader would, it is certain, glean 
a great deal about his eyes, their appreciation of colour, the art 
of the painter, the colouring of the sky and clouds, from this 
book, which is something more than a mere collection of physical 
data and experiments. 

Lady Rosalind. By Louis H. Victory. (Digby and Long.)— 
With much that is bad, there is much that is promising in Lady 
Rosalind. But “Louis H. Victory” has an imagination that it 
would be only just to call unbridled, and by calling in psychology 
he has infringed the rights of the legend-makers of the Middle 
Ages. Some of the creations of the author are aimost too childish 
and absurd. If this sort of thing isto be done, it must be done in 
moderation. Lady Rosalind is of such unequal merit, and so 
silly in places, that we must call it rubbish, in spite of the 
command which the writer shows over the transcendental and 
psychological. 

The Making of Flowers. ‘“ Romance of Science Series.” By the 
Rev. George Henslow. (S.P.C.K.)—Professor Henslow devotes this 
volume to explaining and deducing facts from the origin and 
variety of floral shapes; and surely nothing can be more marvel- 
lous than the history of floral variation by insect action, as shown 
so unmistakably by many peculiarly shaped flowers. Professor 
Henslow is careful in completing every step, ready with examples, 
and always lucid in exposition, so that any one with access to the 
flowers of the field can follow him with little difficulty. This is a 
book of which all young and inquiring botanists should possess 
themselves. 

The Bantams of Shefield. By Guy Balguy. (The Leadenhall 
Press.)—Mr. Balguy says in his preface that he could not write 
about Sheffield without bringing some dialect in, and, indeed, we 
are pleased to see it, as well as the Irish which is also present, 
The rich and forcible language in which “ Shevvilders” clothe 
their thoughts has a charm of its own, and our author has put it 
down on paper with great success. Moreover, he has contrived to 
make an interesting story out of the doings of a Sheffield firm and 
his hero, into which all the elements of the grimy town have been 
woven harmoniously. His characters are real, and talk naturally, 
and the action of the narrative moves continuously. And when 
he does get outside Sheffield, he rejoices in the opportunity of 
describing sylvan scenes and gorgeous sunsets, in which he seems 
quite as much at home. The only incident we feel inclined to 
cavil at, is the mesmerising of the two Sheflielders by Bryan, not 
an impossible thing, but highly improbable. It is a promising 
story, and we may remind Guy Balguy that there is yet room for 
provincial tales of the type of which Mr. William Westall has 
given us such good examples. 

Darrell’s Dream. By Christopher Horner. (Ward and Downey.) 
—We have seldom read of a more improbable crime than that of 
the first villain in Darrell’s Dream, ora more clumsy villain than his 
tool. Indeed, William Welby is the most pitifully weak creation 
of the kind we have ever seen. Such an absurdity would spoil 
any novel, and Darrell’s Dream has nothing to set off against this 
silly ruffian. From an artistic point of view, a “penny dread- 
ful” would give Mr. Horner some useful hints. 

Joan Tracy. By Sidney Lloyd. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—This is a 
slight though well-done sketch of an easy-going and indolent 
but good-hearted officer’s wooing. It is hardly a novel ora story, 
but it is readable and light, written in pencil rather than in ink, 
and with just sufficient continuity of interest and attractiveness 
of style t» entice the reader through its pages. Joan Tracy might 





well be the forerunner of something more decided and stronger in 
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treatment, for its characters are true types, and can be instantly 
appreciated. 

The Early Church : a History of Christianity in the First Sia Cen- 
turies. By the late David Duff, D.D. Edited by his Son, David 
Duff, M.A. (T. and T. Clark.)—The late Dr. Duff was Professor 
of Church History in the United Presbyterian College at Edin- 
burgh, and this volume contains lectures which he delivered during 
his tenure of office. It always seems a pity that good work should 
be lost; that lectures, for instance, which probably were found 
profitable to a succession of classes, should pass into oblivion ; 
yet we doubt whether the publication of this volume was 
judicious. It does not fulfil the promise of its title; much that 
should be included in a history of the “ first six centuries” is not 
to be found init. The earlier part is notably more complete than 
the latter. But what is meant by this remark on Origen ?—“ Sin- 
cere and grave, though possibly not always incorrupt, he was 
tranquil and grave.” Should the eloquence of Origen, mentioned 
in the preceding sentence, rather than the speaker, be the sub- 
ject ? The index is lamentably deficient. Two volumes 
of a series which promises to be of considerable utility, “The 
National Churches,” edited by P. H. Ditchfield, M.A. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.), may be mentioned together. These 
are The Church in Germany, by S. Baring-Gould, M.A., and The 
Church in Spain, by Frederick Meyrick, M.A. The names of both 
writers are a guarantee for good work, for carefulness as well as 
learning. We have little or nothing to say against Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s treatment of his subject, except, indeed, when he commits 
himself to the rash statement that it is impossible for German 
Protestantism to have a revival, impossible because the Lutheran 
Church does not possess the Apostolical succession. But are all 
religious bodies in which there is a similar defect, incapable of 
spiritual life? Mr. Baring-Gould is no friend to Protestantism, 
and thinks no better of Old Catholics. On the whole, we prefer 
the tone of Mr. Meyrick’s book. He is not afraid to show his 
sympathy with the Spanish Protestants; while his belief that 
“if they are careful to show that their faith is the faith of St. 
Paul and of the primitive Church, a great future may await them,” 
is one which no one need fear to accept.——With these volumes 
may be mentioned The Church of England in Nova Scotia, by 
Arthur Wentworth Eaton, B.A. (Whittaker, New York). 


A Frenchman in America. By Max O’Rell. (J. W. Arrowsmith, 
Bristol.)—The ingenious gentleman who calls himself by this nom 
de plume has paid two visits to America, and worked the lecture 
gold-mine, veins of which some people are lucky enough to find in 
that country. Mr.“ O’Rell” is a writer who sometimes pleases us 
when he is talking about people other than ourselves. He is often 
entertaining ; but it would be well if he could only understand 
that there are some things, especially matters of religion, about 
which it is not expedient to jest. Even about things secular his 
taste is not always good. We cannot see the humour of a 
witticism which seems to have pleased him very much,—the 
description of the Volunteers given by an American speaker at a 
public dinner, “invincible in peace, and invisible in war.” It 
seems to us simply insolent. He is at his best when he tells us some 
of his lecturing experiences, as that of the listener whom he in vain 
tried to interest. “I’m a liar myself,” was the unmoved one’s ex- 
planation. Another gentleman, who had seemed utterly bored, came 
to thank him for a delightful evening’s entertainment. It turned 
out that he was stone-deaf. The account of the frigid New England 
audience is very amusing. We may suggest to our author that edu- 
cation in America is not quite as flourishing as he thinks. In some 
States the per-centage of illiteracy is very high, and the work of 
the common schools leaves something to be desired. It would be 
as well not to suggest that the average of culture in Chicago 
is much higher than in London, because “in the great 
reading-room of the British Museum, there was an average of 
620 readers daily during the year 1888. In the reading-room 
of the Chicago Public Library, there was an average of 1,569 cach 
day in the same year.” It is sufficient to say that the British 
Museum Reading-Room is a place of serious work.—T'welve 
Months in Peru, by E. B. Clark (T. Fisher Unwin), has about as 
little in it as any book that we ever saw. ‘That the “maximum 
summer heat is 78 deg. Fahrenheit,” is the most valuable observa- 
tion that we can find. Land of the Lingering Snow, by Frank 
B lles (Houghton, Mifilin, and Co., Boston, U.S.A.), is a pleasantly 
written volume, containing observations of nature, animate and 
inanimate, made in the neighbourhood of the Boston Cambridge. 
A book not unworthy to be put on the same shelf with White’s 
“ Selborne.” 








The Baroness. By Frances Mary Peard. 2 vols. (Bentley and 
Son.)—Miss Peard in this “ Dutch story” works out two plots side 
by side, and contrives to make a very agreeable tale out of the two. 
The Baron von Cortland has married a young girl who finds the 
Castle of Boekenrode very dull, quarrels desperately with her 





husband, and applies for a separation on account of his violence 
The Baron’s younger brother, sure that the charge of violence 
must be false as brought against a man of so generous a temper 
takes up his cause, and in prosecuting it finds his own fate. 
Various subordinate characters appear, among them a lawyer and 
his wife, and the child Marius, who has to play an important part 
in the evolution of the little drama. Then there are, of course 
bad people, especially a French adventurer who desires to en- 
tangle the somewhat imprudent heroine of the tale. The two 
volumes are eminently readable. 


True Stories from African History. By W. Pimblett. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—Mr. Pimblett undertakes to téll us various 
interesting things about Africa, ‘from the first Egyptian dynasty 
to the present day.” The “correct date” of the first dynasty he 
takes to be 2300 B.C. It will probably surprise him to be told 
that Brugsch-Bey puts it 2,100 years earlier. But this is a trifle 
to what follows. Mr. Pimblett has a very good opinion of the 
Emperor Augustus. With this we need not quarrel. But when 
we read, “Even an order that was regarded with special 
contempt, namely, the monks, was protected by him; Christian 
and infidel alike were ready to acknowledge his grace and 
thoughtfulness,” words are wanting to express our astonishment. 
Augustus protecting the monks! Christians acknowledging the 
grace and thoughtfulness of a Prince who died A.D. 13! 'The 
names of four gentlemen appear as publishers on the title-page. 
Did none of them know better than this? The book was 
printed, we see, in the “Modern Athens.” What was the 
“reader” about? Truly, in the depths of human ignorance 
there is still a lower deep. Miss Alice Pollard, who “ com- 
piles” True Stories from Greek History (same publishers), 
must not be confounded with such a blunderer as Mr. Pim- 
blett. Still, it is unfortunate that the frontispiece to her 
“true stories” should be a picture of the ‘Wooden Horse 
in Troy.” It would have been as well, again, not to speak 
of the interview between Croesus and Solon as a “true 
story.” It is just possible that the two may have met, but not 
under the circumstances described by Herodotus. Even when 
Miss Pollard gets to firm historical ground, she is not always 
exact. After relating that Miltiades was condemned to pay the 
whole expenses of the unlucky expedition to Paros, she writes; 
“This sum was paid by his son, Cimon, but Miltiades did not live 
to recover either his health or his ruined prospects.” Any one 
would understand from this that Cimon paid the money in his 
father’s lifetime. We are afraid that the story of the repentance of 
the Athenians for the execution of Socrates is not a “ true story.” 
We see that the name of Periander’s son is spelt (twice) Lycophion. 
“Those that passeth by” is, we may venture to remark, not 
English. Notwithstanding these faults, Miss Pollard’s book has 
merits. 





Miss Merewether’s Money. By Thomas Cobb. (Ward and 
Downey.)—Miss Merewether’s Money tells of arich old lady’s fancy 
for a girl witha needy father and two lovers, of whom one is mer- 
cenary, and the other is not. A young gentleman courageous— 
shall we say rash?—enough to publish his banns of marriage 
with a young lady to whom he is not yet engaged; and a clerk 
absent-minded enough to use a £500-note as hat-lining, are not 
exactly the sort of folk one meets with every day. Otherwise, 
the book contains nothing that calls for particular remark either 
in the way of praise or blame. 

Imperial Defence. By Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart., and Spenser 
Wilkinson. (Macmillan and Co.)—This work is a popular exposi- 
tion of the art of war, as applied to the needs of the British 

impire at the present day. The writers not only hold the doc- 
trine, Si vis pacem, para bellum, but they consider that the pre- 
paration must mean making ready for attack, and not merely for 
defence. In a military sense, they say, “the only effective 
defence consists in attack ;” and the English people, who rightly 
consider an aggressive war to be both foolish and wicked, and 
only a war to resist an unprovoked or wanton attack to be justi- 
fiable, are, it is argued, wrongly led by a confusion of thought to 
a comparative neglect “of all naval and military preparations 
that might be available for attack, and to a preference for the 
means of passive defence.” Consequently, our authors think, too 
much money has been spent on immoveable forts and too little on 
mobile fleets and armies ; and the style of training adopted for the 
Volunteers has not been such as to fit them to take the field. We 
cannot here discuss the wisdom or necessity of preparing for the 
naval policy of ‘ blockade,” which is clearly described and strongly 
advocated in this volume, and which would need for its adoption, 
even against a single maritime rival, an enormous increase in our 
present naval force. But one obvious objection to such a scheme 
is not touched upon. Where will it end? If we proceed to lay 
down battle-ships in order to attain the required proportion of 





five to every three of our possible enemy’s, will not our rival go 
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on laying down more and more ships to prevent this superiority 


ever being reached ? Happily, the proposals made in regard to 
the increase of the Army are more moderate. The chapter on the 
better management of the Army deals with the subject in great 
detail, and is more technical than the rest of the book, the greater 
part of which can be appreciated by the purely lay mind. Tn 
particular, we notice that the account of the problems attending 
the North-West Frontier of India, illustrated by four sketch- 
maps, is especially clear and instructive. 

His Sister’s Hand. By C. J. Wills. 3 vols. (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.)—In tkis novel, Mr. Wills makes his readers the 
victims of what seems to us an extremely stupid practical 
joke, a kind of freak which seldom misses a certain taint 
of commonness. The story proceeds in the ordinary manner 
from the opening to the finish without any perceptible break, and 
as we approach what seems to be the dénouement, it assumes a 
most melodramatically exciting character. The heroine has been 
done to death by her guardian, who, from being a model of kind- 
ness, rapidly develops into a monster of iniquity ; and the hero, 
her brother, who has avenged his sister’s taking-off by murdering 
the scoundrel in a French railway-train, is being laid under the 
knife of the guillotine. It is just descending when we make the 
discovery of the nature of Mr. Wills’s little joke, if little be the 
proper epithet for a joke spread over some seven hundred pages. 
The whole of the story, with the exception of the first few chapters, 
has been dreamed by one of the characters, whose digestion may 
be supposed to have been upset by the heroine’s rejection of his 
suit. The guardian remains the good man he has always seemed, 
the heroine is alive and well, there has been no murder by any- 
body, and the story proper—as distinguished from the nightmare 
—comes to a sudden and cheerful end. A hoax of this kind is 
unworthy a writer of Mr. Wills’s undoubted cleverness. 

Of books about London we have :—Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide 
to London Charities. Edited by John Lane. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—This is the “ twenty-eighth ” annual issue. London of To-Day, 
By Charles Eyre Pascoe. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—This is 
an eighth edition, brought up to date, and containing copious in- 
formation of all kinds, whether for business or for pleasure, to any 
who may stand in need of a guide. “A Friend to the Stranger, 
Philosopher to the Londoner,” is Mr. Pascoe’s description. 

An Exposition of English Law by English Judges. By John 
Alexander Neale, D.C.L. (Clowes and Sons.)—This volume gives 
in alphabetical arrangement a number of subjects on which the 
law has been laid down within the last few years (1886-1891). 
A list of the Judges whose decisions and dicta have been quoted> 
and a catalogue of cases, have been prefixed. We have received 
A Treatise on the Specific Performance of Contracts, a “ third 
edition,” in which the author, Lord Justice Fry, has been assisted 
by Edward Portsmouth Fry. (Stevens and Sons). Other books 
on legal subjects are :—Partnership and Companies. By Percy F: 
Wheeler. (A. and C. Black.) The Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, 
With Decisions, Notes, and Explanations. By R. M. Minton- 
Senhouse. (Horace Cox.) ——The Law of Musical and Dramatic 
Copyright, by Edward Cutler, T. C. Smith, and F. C. Weatherley 
(Cassell and Co.), a “ revised edition.” 

Sermons.—The Message of the Gospel. By the late Aubrey 
Moore, M.A. (Percival and Co.)—The contents of this volume 
are five addresses to candidates for ordination in the diocese of 
Oxford, and six sermons preached in the University Church. The 
second of the first series, describing “permeation not separation 
as the distinctive principle of Christianity,’ as being meant to 
sanctify all life, is specially noticeable; so in the second is the “ Veil 
of Moses” a plea for definiteness in religion. “ A religion which has 
come to be something between a poem and a picture-gallery is safe 
from ordinary attacks.” “ But,” continues the preacher, “the 
very process which has made it safe from attack makes it also of 
little worth as a moral power.’ We notice, in the sermon on 
“The Presence of God in the Christian Church,” the remark 
that ‘‘ Protestantism meant ...... in the Reformation period, a 
positive body of definite beliefs distinguished alike from Popery 
on the one side and Puritanism on the other.” But the word 
“Protestant” scarcely occurs in the English divines of the 
“Reformation period,” while it is used by almost every writer, 
of whatever school, in the seventeenth century.—— Present-Day 
Counsels. By W. L. Paige Cox, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.)—This volume contains some twenty-odd sermons, “ad- 
dressed,” as the title-page has it, “to a middle-class congrega- 
tion,” and dealing with “subjects which need to be specially 
insisted on, and treated in a special manner,” at the present day, 
as distinguished “ from truths of unchanged aspect.” We are not 
sure that we can quite accept this division of a preacher’s sub- 
jects. What truths have “an unchanged aspect”? The Atone- 
ment ?—which is now seldom represented in the Patristic, the 
Medieval, or the Evangelical view. ‘The Resurrection ?—now a 

















preacher who asserts a local rising again from “ churchyards and 
vaults,” as almost every preacher did a century ago, will probably 
shock the greater part of his audience. The preacher’s object, 
however, is clear enough. He takes problems, social and 
religious, of common occurrence, and gives solutions, or approxi- 
mate solutions, of them. “How to Deal with Circumstance,” 
“The Right Use of Money,” “A Lesson in Toleration” (which 
he finds in the First Council of Jerusalem), are among his 
topics, always discussed with candour and good sense.—— 
Sermons for Daily Life. By the Rev. Canon Diggle. (Samp- 
son Low, Marston, and Co.)—This is a volume constructed 
on much the same lines as that noticed above, but dis- 
tinguished from it by greater plainness of speech. What the 
preacher has to say about debt, about gambling (which he con- 
demns as evil by its fruits, a not unreasonable course), on falsehood 
in speech, on drunkenness, on purity, is always forcibly expressed. 
Sometimes, indeed, his taste is a little at fault. To say, for 
instance, that “every untruth, whether in word or act, is a nail in 
the coffin of life, eternal life,” is to use a very strange metaphor 
indeed. This is not the first time that Canon Diggle has shown 
his capacity for usefulness as a practical preacher, and we heartily 
welcome this new volume of sermons.——The Christ of the Heart, 
and other Sermons. By the Rev. Z. Mather. (James Clarke and 
Co.)—Though Mr. Mather does not claim to have made in these 
discourses “any attempt at explaining the ‘new theology’ as 
opposed to the ‘old,’” he practically does something of the kind. 
The sermon, for instance, in which he gives his views of the 
trial of Abraham is one which could hardly have been preached 
fifty years ago. And, indeed, a preacher who finds in Mr. Ruskin 
the thinker who has “helped him more than any other author 
dead or living,” and who elsewhere associates that name with 
Carlyle, Browning, and Tennyson—another is given, which we do 
not care to mention with these—is of the “new” rather than 
theold. The sermons are distinguished by much manly eloquence 
and breadth of view. One may smile, perhaps, to hear the three 
children described as “Babylonian Nonconformists”—we had 
thought that they were not Babylonians but Jews—but there is 
very little in the volume to which exception can be taken, much 
that is truly admirable. The Light of the World, and other 
Sermons. By Phillips Brooks. (R. D. Dickinson.)—This is the 
“fifth series” of Mr. Brooks’s sermons, a fact which speaks well 
for the appreciative faculty of English readers. No non-English 
preacher is better known in this country, or, indeed, better 
worth knowing. Mr. Brooks has not only eloyuence—in his 
copia fandi, he is probably unequalled, certainly unsurpassed, 
by any speaker of the day—but insight and imagination. All 
qualities are amply displayed in this volume. We take, for 
instance, the sermon on “ The Wings of the Seraphim.” It isa 
theme on which it would not be difficult to be fanciful; but what 
solidity and depth there is in the following! The preacher is 
speaking of the words, ‘‘ With twain he covered his face : ”— 





“ We have only to think of it a moment to become aware how 
universal a necessity of human life we are naming when we speak 
of reverence,—meaning by it that homage which we feel for what 
goes beyond both our imitation and our knowledge, and shrouds 
itself in mystery. No man does anything well who does not feel 
the unknown surrounding and pressing upon the known, and who 
is not therefore aware at the time that what he does has deeper 
sources and more distant issues than he can comprehend. It is 
not only a pleasing sentiment, it is a necessary element of 
power,—this reverence which veils its eyes before something 
which it may not know. What would you give for the 
physician who believed that he had mastered all the truth con- 
cerning our human bodies, and never stood in awe before 
the mystery of life, the mystery of death? What would 
you give for the statesman who had no reverence, who made 
the State a mere machine, and felt the presence in it of no deep 
Frinciples too profound for him to understand? What is more 
dreadful than irreverent art, which paints all that it sees because 
it sees almost nothing, and yet does not dream that there is more 
to see; which suggests nothing because it suspects nothing pro- 
founder than the flimsy tales it tells,and would fain make us 
believe that there is no sacredness in woman, nor nobleness in 
man, nor secret in Nature, nor dignity in life?” 

—tThe Intermediate State. By Herbert Mortimer Luckock. 
(Longmans.)—We are not disposed to criticise any pious and 
affectionate effort to see, if it may be, into the darkness which 
hides from our view those who have passed from us. In 
any case, the historical view of the subject, the inquiry into 
what has been thought on it in former times, what is the 
mind of our own Church, cannot be objected to. Two sermons 
in the latter part of the volume, where the preacher discusses 
“ prayers for the dead,” are the most interesting part. That 
such a practice was very early, is beyond all doubt. In the 
Passion of St. Perpetua, for instance, we have the clearest proof 
of it. Of course this does not prove that it was right. Even in 
Apostolic times there was, probably, much superstition. How 
could it be otherwise, when we consider the genesis of the Christian 
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community? But it is a sufficient justification when we come to 
regard the practice, not as an article of faith, but as a permissible 
devotion. But why should we have the limitation which Canon 
Luckock would seem to impose? Surely it is not only for the 
* faithful dead” that there seems the most urgent need for prayer. 
Who would hinder a mother from praying for the spiritual welfare 
of a son cut off, she cannot but fear, in his sins? St. Perpetua, to 
recur to the instance quoted above, prayed for the soul of a heathen 
child—it is hardly possible to suppose that he had been baptised 
—and believed that her prayers were answered. We should be in- 
clined to think that they were not needed; but what she did— 
and she tells it, we must remember, herself—shows the feeling 
of her time.——The Master’s Message. By H. J. Wilmot- 
Buxton, M.A. (Skeffington.)—This is described as a series of 
“plain sermons,” and suits the description perfectly. But a 
“plain ” sermon need not be a dull one. Dullness, indeed, rather 
belongs to those academical discourses which contain nothing 
which interests, nothing even which suggests contradiction. Mr. 
Welmot-Buxton has plenty of illustration at his command, and 
uses it, for the most part, with discretion. It seems a little 
misleading to speak of “Constantine, the first Christian Em- 
peror,” preaching. An unbaptised man—and he was not bap- 
tised till he lay on his death-bed—could hardly have done this. 
It would have been more correct to say that he lectured. 
Sermons for the Christian Year. Vol. I. “ Advent to Whitsuntide.” 
By the Rev. A. Noel Hunt, B.A. (Same publishers.)—There is 
considerable vigour, though there is some crudity, in these dis- 
courses. What the preacher says about “types,” for instance, in 
Sermon 5 might, we think, have been modified with advantage. 
On p. 102 we have some suggestions as alternatives to the “ too 
superstitious ” of St. Paul’s speech at Athens. Surely no super- 
lative, as “the most religious of peoples,” is admissible. We 
have also received :—Into His Marvellous Light. By Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, D.D. (Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., Boston and New 
York.) ——Addvresses to the Graduating Classes of St. Agnes’ College. 
By the Bishop of Albany. (Whittaker and Co.)—St. Agnes’ 
College was founded by the Bishop in 1870, and the volume con- 
tains the addresses given in successive years, one excepted, from 
1872 to 1891. The Silent Voice, and other Discourses. By W. 
Garrett Horder. (W. Isbister.) Things Present and Things to 
Come. By J.B. Johnson, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
The Causes of the Soul: a Book of Sermons. By Dr. William 
Reed Huntingdon. (E. P. Dutton and Co., New York.) 
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Mr. JOHN L. MILTON, 


Senior Surgeon St. John’s 
Hospital for the Skin, London. 
«« From time to time I have 
tried very many different 
soaps, and after five-and- 
twenty years’ careful obser- 
vation in many thousands of 
cases, both in hospital and 
private practice, have no 
hesitation in stating that 
none have answered so we 
or proved so beneficial to the 
skin as PEARS’ SOAP. Time 
and more extended trials 
have only served to ratify 
this opinion which I first ex- 
oressed upwards of ten years 
ago, and to increase my con- 
fidence in this admirable 
preparation.” 
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HLS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE 


Prince of Wales. 
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Protessor Sir 
ERASMUS WILSON 
Late Pres:dint of the Royal 

College of Suryeous, ing 
land: bas 





“ The use of a good soapis 
certainly calculated to pre. 
serve the skin in health, to 
maiutain its complexion and 
tone, and prevent it falling 
into wrinkles. PEARS isa 
name engiaved on thie 
memory of the oldest in. 
habitant; and PEARS’ 
SOAP is an article cf the 
nicest and most caecful 
manufacture, and one of the 
most refreshing and agree. 
able of balms for the skiv.” 
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